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opprcfs the people, only by colour of a 

c " ftora > thc 7 dld afterwards ufe the fame oppreffions by 

He IS not lolling on a lewd love bed, 

B ut on his knees at meditation. Shaiefpeare's Rich. ni. 

Then lewd Anchcmolus he laid in dull. 

Who Gain'd his ftepdam’s bed with impious lull. Dryden. 

Le wdly, adj. [from lewd.] J 

1. Wickedly; naughtily. 

A fort of naughty perfons, Invdly bent. 

Have practis’d dangeroufly againft your ftate. Shakefp. 

2 . Libidinoufly; luftfully. Jr 

He lov'd fair lady Eltred, lewdly lov’d, 

Whofc wanton pleafures him too much did pleafe, 

That quite his heart from Guendeline remov’d. Spenfer. 

So lewdly dull his idle works appear, 

1 he wretched texts deferve no comments here. Dryden. 

Le'wdkess. n. f. [from lewd.] Lullful liccntioufnefs. 

Suffer no lewdnefs , nor indecent fpeech, 

Th’ apartment of the tender youth to reach. Dyyd. Juv. 
Damianus’s letter to Nicholas is an authentick record of 
the lewdneffes committed under the reign of cclibacv. Atterbury. 

Le'wdster. n.f [from lewd.] A lecher; one given to cri¬ 
minal pleafures. 

Againft fuch lewdjlers , and their lechery, 

Thofe that betray them do no treachery. Shakefpeare. 

LE'WI& D'OR. n.f [French.] A gold en French coin, in 
value twelve livres, now fettled at feventeen (hillings. Di/d. 

Lexico'graphe R. n.f. [AtJjixov and lexicographe , 

French.] A writer of dictionaries ; a harmlefs drudge, that 
bufies himfclf in tracing the original, and detailing the figni- 
fication of words. 

Commentators and lexicographers acquainted with the Sy¬ 
riac language, have given thefe hints in their writings on 
feripture. JVatts's Improvement of the Mind. 

Lexico'graphy. n.f. [Xe^ixon and ygollpu.] The art or prac- ' 
tice of writing dictionaries. 

LE'XICON. n.f. [;\e£ixoY] A dictionary; a book teaching 
the fignification of words. 

Though a linguift Ihould pride himfelf to have all the 
tongues that Babel cleft the world into, yet if he had not 
ftudied the folid things in them as well as the words and lexi¬ 
cons, yet he were nothing fo much to be efteemed a learned 
man as any yeoman competently wife in his mother dialed 
only. Milton. 

Ley. n.f. 

Ley , lee, lay , are all from the Saxon leaj, a field or paf- 
ture, by the ufual melting of the letter 3 or g. Gibfon's Cam. 

Lx'able. n. f [liable, from Her, old French.] Obnoxious; 

, not exempt; fubjeCt. 

But what is ftrength without a double (hare 
Of wifdom ? vaft, unwieldy, burthenfome, 

Proudly fecure, yet liable to fall 

By weakeft fubtleties. Milton's Agoniffes. 

The Englilh boaft of Spenfer and Milton, who neither of 
them wante’d genius or learning; and yet both of them are 
liable to many cenfures. Dryden s Juvenal. 

This, or any other fcheme, coming from a private hand, 
might be liable to many dcfcCts. Swift. 

Liar. n.f. [from lie. This word would analogically be Her ; 
but this orthography has prevailed, and the convenience of 
diftindion from Her, he who lies down, is fufficient to con¬ 
firm it.] One who tells fallhood ; one who wants veracity. 

She’s like a liar, gone to burning hell ! 

’Twas I that kill’d her. Shakefpeare's Othello. 

He approves the common liar , fame. 

Who (peaks him thus at Rome. Shakefp. Ant. and Chop. 

I do not rejed his obfervation as untrue, much lefs con¬ 
demn the perfon himfelf as a liar, whenfoever it feerns to 
be contradided. ^ c ’ 

Thy better foul abhors a liar's part. 

Wife is thy voice, and noble is thy heart. Pope sOdyJJey. 

Li'ard. adj. .. 

1. Mingled roan. * .! n /n 

2. Liard in Scotland denotes gray-hatred : as, he s a Hard old 

man. 

Li-ba'tion. n.f. [ jibatio, Latin.] 

x. The ad of pouring wine on the ground m honour ot lome 

In digging new earth pour in fome wine, that the vapour 
of the earth and wine may comfort die fpirits, provided it 
be not taken for a heathen facrifice, or libation to the earth. 

Bacon's Natural Hifiory. 

■}. The wine fo poured. ... 

They had no other crime to abject againft the Chriitians, 
but that they did not offer up Hbations, and the (mokeot 
facrificcs, to dead men. ■ Stilhngfleet on Rom.'Idolatry. 

The goblet then fhe took, with neCtar crown d, ^ 
Sprinkling the firft libations on the ground. Dryden s An. 
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Li'bbarb 


B. n.f [Hcbard, German; liopardus. Lag] A leotard 
_ Make the libhard ftern, ^ 

Leave roaring, when in ,age he for revenge did ye arn . 

The libhard, and the tiger, as fhTmol*' 
Kthng, the crumbled earth above them threw. Milton 
t ° md P arts of Africk arc by Pifo refembled to » 
/^Wslktn’ the dtftance of whofe (pots reprefent the dif 

T ifcpr fS of ' ,lao ' tatlons ’ or towns of Africk. Brerewood 

LFBEL. n.f [libellus, Latin ; libelle , French.] 

1. A fatire; defamatory writing; a lampoon. 

Are we reproached for the name of Chrift ? that ignominy 
leives but to advance our future glory; every fuch libel here 
becomes panegynck there. Decay of Piety 

Good heav n ! that fots and knaves Ihould be fo vain 
To wtfn their vile refcmblance may remain ! 

And Hand recorded, at their own requeft. 

To future days, a libel or a jell. Dryden 

2. [In the civil law.] A declaration or charge in writing a/amli 

a perfon in court. 6 *= 

To Li'bel. v. n. [from the noun.] To fpread defamation • 
generally written or printed. 

Sweet fcrauls to fly about the ftreets of Rome : 
What’s this- but libelling againft the fenate? Shakefpeare. 

He, like a privileg’d fpy, whom nothing can 
Dil'credit, libels now ’gain'll each great man. Donne. 

To Li'bel. v. a. To fatirife ; to iampoon; 

Is then the peerage of England any thing dilhonoured 
when a peer fuft'ers for his treafon ? if he be libelled, or anv 
way defamed, he has his fcandalum magnatum to punilh the 
offender. Dryden _ 

But what fo pure which envious tongues will fpare l 
Some wicked wits have libelled all the fair. Pope. 

Li'Beller. n.f. [from libel.] A defamer by writing; a lam¬ 
pooner. 

Our common libellers are as free from the imputation of 
wit, as of morality. Dryden's Juvenal. 

The fquibs are thofe who, in the common phrafe, are 
called libellers and lampooners. Tatter. 

The common libellers , in their invedtives, tax the church 
with an infatiable defire of power and wealth, equally com¬ 
mon to all bodies of men. Swift » 

Libellous, n.f. [from libel.] Defamatory. 

It was the moll malicious furmife that had ever been brew¬ 
ed, howfoever countenanced by a Hbellous pamphlet. IVotton. 

Li'beral. adj. [ liberalis, Latin; liberal. French.] 

1. Not mean; not low in birth; not low in mind. 

2. Becoming a gentleman. 

3. Munificent; generous; bountiful; not parcimonious. 

H«r name was Mercy, well known over all 
To be both gracious and eke liberal. Spenf. Fa. Hheen. 
Sparing would Ihew a worfe fin than ill dodtrine. 

Men of his way Ihould be moll liberal. 

They’re fet here for examples. Shakefp. Henry VIII. 

Needs mult the pow’r 

That made us, and for us this ample world. 

Be infinitely good, and of his good 
As liberal and free, as infinite. Milton. 

There is no art better than to be liberal of praile and 
commendation to others, in that wherein a man’s felt hath 
any perfection. Bacon's Ejfays. 

The liberal arc fecure alone ; 

For what we frankly give, for ever is our own. Granville. 
Several clergymen, 91 her wile little fond of obfeure terms, 
are, in their (ermoris, very liberal of all thofe which they 
find in ecclefialtical writers, as if it were our duty to under- 
ftand them. r 

Libera'lity. n.f [liberalitas, Latin; Itberahte, hr.] Mu¬ 
nificence ; bounty; generality; generous profufion. 

Why Ihould he defpair, that knows to court 
With words, fair looks, and liberality? Shakefpeare. 

Such moderation with thv bounty join. 

That thou may’ll nothing give that is not thine; 

That liberality is but calf away. 

Which makes us borrow v/hat we cannot pay. Venhain. 

Lirera'lly. adv. [from libera!.] BounCfeoully; bountifully; 

hl If 1 'any of you lack wifdom, let him alk of God, that 
giveth to all men liberally , and upbraideth not., Janus 1. 5 - 

Li'bertine. n.f [libertin, French.] 

1. One unconlined ; one at liberty. 

When he ('peaks, 

The air, a charter’d libertine, is ftdl j j 
And the mute wonder lurkerh in mens ears. 

To Heal his fweet and honied Ibntences. Shakefp. Hen. • 

2. One who lives without rellraint or law. 

Man, the lawlefs libertine, may rove 

^.StStnly bound A* a *«*££ 
his views upon any of the lex. 

2. One 
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3. One who pays no regard to the precepts of religion. 

They fay this town is full of couzenage, 

As nimble jugglers, that deceive the eye ; 

Difguifed cheaters, pratirtg mountebanks, 

And many fuch like libertines of fin. Shakefpeare. 

That word may be applied to fome few libertines in the 
audience. Collier's View of the Stage. 

3. [In law ; libertinus, Lilt.] A freedman; or rather, the fon 
of a freedman. 

Some perfons are forbidden tto be accufers on the fcore of 
their fex, as women; others on the fcore of their age, as 
pupils and infants; others on the fcore of their conditions, as 
libertines againft their patrons. Ayiiffe's Parergon. 

Li'bertine. adj. [libertin, French.] Licentious; irreligious. 
There are men that marry not, but chufe rather a libertine 
and impure fingle life, than to be yoked in marriage; Bacon. 

Might not the queen make diligent enquiry, if any perfon 
about her fhould happen to be of libertine principles or mo¬ 
rals. Swift's Projed for Advancement of Religion. 

Li'bertinism. n.f. [from libertine.] Irreligion; liccntioufnefs 
of opinions and pradlice. 

That fpirit of religion and ferioufnefs vanifhed all it once, 
and a fpirit of liberty and tibertinifm', of infidelity and pro- 
. fanenefs, ftarted up in the room of it. Atterbury's Sermons. 
Li'berty. n.f. [libirte, French; libertas , Latin.] 

1. Freedom, as oppoled to flavery. 

My mailer knows of yCur being here, and hath threatened 
: put me into everlalling liberty, if I tell you of it; for he 
fwears, he’ll turn me away. Shakefpeare. 

O liberty ! thou goddefs, heav’nly bright! 

Profule of blifs, and pregnant with delight, 

Eternal pleafures in thy, prefence reign. Addifon. 

2. Freedom, as oppofed to necclfity. 

I iberty is the power in any agent to do, or forbear, any 
particular adion, according to the determination, or thought 
of the mind, whereby either of them is preferred to the 
oth f\ . . .. . Locke. 

As it is m the motions of the body, fo it is in the thoughts 
of our minds; where ally one is fuch, that we have power 
to take it up; or lay it by, according to the preference of the 
hiind, there we are at liberty. Locke. 

2. Privilege; exemption; immunity. 

His majelly gave not an intire country to any, much lefs 
did he grant jura regalia, or any extraordinary liberties. Davies. 

4. Relaxation ot rellraint. 

5. Leave; permiflion. 

I lhall take the liberty to confider a third ground, which, 
with fome men, has the fame authority. 7 aci , 

Libi'dinous. n. f. [libidinofus, Latin.] Lewd ; lullful. 

None revolt from the faith; becaufe they mull not look upon 
a woman to lull after her; but becaufe they are much more 
reflramed from the perpetration of their lulls. If wanton 
glances and libidinous thoughts had been permitted by the gof- 
pel, they would have apoftatized neverthelcfs. Battle* 

“r-0 Lewdly, MM*.* 
Ei BRAL. adj. [librahs, Latin.] Of a pound weight. Did 
Librarian, n.f. [librarius, Latin.] g ' 

1. One who has the care of a library; 

2. One who tranferibes or copies books. 

thS I!?? 5 th " icc . fw 2llows, and thrice refunds, the waves • 

a T henas the y ’s an h' s library to view. 

And antique regifters for to avife, 

a hCre ? ha hced to the prince’s hand to rife 

MT en ! 0k ’ , hight Briton ’ s monuments. Fa J>„ 
Make cho.cc of all m y library, 

°ffuchb£ k r^ 

yiSZZSA!*' L ^ T ° p 
,,w ”> 

4onhrS;' a),b '“ ** - .be uwa. 

In I in . Their pinions Hill Dr > d ‘"‘> 

r T,tti“s;F tetch ' d - ,<,truftth f v " 

2l [In aftrononiy.] Thomfon s Spring. 

Libr •' ' • 
mamer 
tude of 

Imre'S ,0 >“'• Aftronomers 
trepidation whi-h Hbratory motion, or motion of 

AifSeS ” T,,** “ ^ "irf 
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other times. There kinds are called, the one a titration 
in longitude, and the other a libration in latitude. Befides 
this, there is a third kind, which they call an apparent libra¬ 
tion, and which confifts in this, that when the moon is at 
her greateft elongation from the fouth, her axis being then 
almoft perpendicular to the plane of the ecliptick, the fun 
mull enlighten towards the north pole of the moon fome 
parts which he did not before; and that, on the contrary, 
fome parts of thofe which he enlightened towards the oppo- 
fite pole are obfeured ; and this produces the fame effect which 
the libration in latitude does. Did. Trev. 

Thofe planets which move upon their axis, do not all 
make intire revolutions; for the moon maketh only a kind 
of libration, or a reciprocated motion on her own axis. Grew. 
Li'bratory. adj. [from libro, Lat.J Balancing; playing like 
a balance. 

Lice, the plural of lotife. . 

Red blifters rifing on their paps appear. 

And flaming carbuncles, and noifome fwcat; 

And clammy dews, tHat loathfome lice beget; 

Till the flow creeping evil eats his way. Dryden's Virg. 

Li'cebane. n. f [lice and bane.] A plant. 

LICENSE, n.f. [licentia, Latin; licence, French.] 
r. Exorbitant liberty; contempt of legal and neceflary rellraint. 
Some of the wifer feeing that a popular licence is indeed the 
many-headed tyranny, prevailed with the reft to make Mu- 
iidorus their chief; Sidney. 

Taunt my faults 

With fuch full licence, as both truth and malice 

Have power to utter. Shakefp. Ant. and Cleopatra. 

They baul for freedom in their fenfelefs moods. 

And Hill revolt when truth would fet them free; 

Licence they mean, when they cry liberty. ’ Milton. 

The privilege that ancient poets claim. 

Now turn’d to licenf, by too juft a name. Rofcommon. 
Though this be a ftate of liberty, yet it is not a ftate of 
licence-, though man, in that ftate, have an uncontroulable 
.berty to difpofe of his perfon or pollblfions, yet he has not 
liberty to deftroy himfelf. 7 1 n ,° 

2. A grant of permiflion. 

They fent fome to bring them a licence from the fenate. 

. Thofe few abftradl names that the fchools fo^df and pit 
into the mouths of their fcholars, could never yet get admit- 

pfobarion ^° mhl6n oi " obtain th e licence of publick ap- 

3 . Liberty ; permiflion-. ° n ltal *' 

JaS Tf' ht T U h r ° r the Romans t0 d eHver any man 
are n f f? he ; whlch is ^cufed have the accufers 
face to face, and have licence to anfwer for himfelf Ads 
T ° LiWe. *. «. [licencier, French.] ^ 

1. To fet at liberty. 

He would play well, arid willingly, at fome c 

fcewed ’ rte ■•' S bt 

2. To permit by a legal grant. IVotton. 

A , , " Wit ’ s tita ns brav’d the Ikies 

And the prefs groan’d with licens'd blafphemi ’ 

The licentiates fortiewhat licentioufly leaft n ., 

prejudice poetical liberty, will pardon th^r 1 ^ ou,d 

or rejedline a letter, if <xJr„ r_n ^leives for doubling 

Camden. 
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I. Unrellrained ^ it 18 W '^, Larin.] ^ 
Later ages pn d e> like corn-fed fteed 
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